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century the doctors and the barbers tended to fall apart, and
finally in 1727 the two crafts separated. The red and blue stripes
on the barber's pole are a reminder of the close association between
surgeons and barbers; the red stripes representing arterial blood
and the blue that from the veins.
From this date the medical schools of Glasgow and Edinburgh
developed rapidly and, thanks to a succession of eminent teachers,
they obtained a well-earned reputation. In 1824 a dispute arose
in the University of Edinburgh over the introduction of midwifery
as a subject for graduation in the medical faculty. The Senate
objected to its introduction, but the town council, who were the
legal masters of the college, insisted. They proposed a visitation
of the college and this caused the Senate to petition for a royal
commission, which was appointed in 1826 and took for its field
all the Scottish universities. The recommendations of the commis-
sion did not receive immediate attention and it was not until 1858
that the University Act was passed.
The Act reconstructed the government of the universities.
Previously, the governing body of a university had been the
Senate, which consisted of the professors, who were both the
teachers and the governors of their institution. The Act created
two new bodies, the University Court and the General Council.
Thus in Edinburgh, the former consisted of the Rector, the Princi-
pal (in Edinburgh, the Lord Provost; in Glasgow, the Dean of
Faculties), and four Assessors. The Court appointed the professors,
except those nominated by the Crown, and was responsible for
the revenues, the regulation of fees, and the internal arrangements
of the university. The Council was a larger body consisting of
the Chancellor, the members of the Court, the professors, and
graduates. Its meeting took place twice yearly and it discussed
measures which had been approved by the Senate or the Court.
The Senate still retained considerable power, especially in matters
concerned with instruction.
The effects of the Act were soon apparent. The basis of the
government of the universities had been broadened and the inclusion
of the graduates on the Council had considerable influence in
bringing university studies into line with the demands of the outside
world. The net result was a large increase in both students and
graduates. The salaries of the professors were increased and
opportunities were given for bringing in lecturers to assist the
professors.